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Preface 


I  am  a  submariner.  I  have  a  love  of  the  sea  and  the  depths  of  the  oeeans.  The  thrill  of 
operations  at  sea  and  a  love  of  my  eountry  are  what  keep  me  motivated  to  leave  the  land  and 
ones  I  love  for  months  of  isolation.  In  the  eourse  of  my  eareer,  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  serve 
under  some  of  the  best  men  and  leaders  I  have  known.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  served  under 
some  that  do  not  honor  the  men  they  serve.  Through  my  training  of  many  young  submariners,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  and  understand  some  of  the  frustrations  we  eaeh  have  shared 
as  a  result  of  both  the  good  and  the  bad  of  leaders.  The  frequeney  at  whieh  the  toxie  leaders 
emerge  is  the  eoneern  that  I  have  and  the  effeet  that  they  have  on  both  the  direetion  of  the 
submarine  foree  and  the  quality  of  the  junior  offieers  that  we  retain.  This  eoneern  is  the  driving 
foree  behind  this  paper.  The  eontent  is  refleetive  of  10  years  of  listening  to  other  offieers 
wishing  something  would  be  done  about  it.  I  would  like  to  thank  ACSC  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Brian  Landry  for  the  inspiration  and  opportunity  to  voiee  the  eoneems  and  solutions  that  are 
presented  in  this  paper. 
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Abstract 

Utilizing  the  problem-solution  format,  this  researeh  paper  explores  the  effects  of  leadership 
styles  in  the  U.S.  submarine  force  that  have  perpetuated  from  its  inception  and  the  effects  that 
they  have  on  the  operational  effectiveness  of  the  submarine  crews.  It  explores  the  effects  of 
Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover’s  leadership  style  and  how  the  emphasis  on  nuclear  power  has 
reduced  the  operational  effectiveness  of  today’s  force.  Additionally,  the  paper  explores  the 
difference  between  apparent  and  actual  leadership  training  in  the  submarine  force  and  how  a 
focus  on  technical  acumen  over  tactics  and  leadership  has  created  an  environment  where  toxic 
leadership  styles  can  flourish.  Two  case  studies  are  used  to  analyze  the  effects  of  toxic 
leadership  on  submarine  crews  along  with  the  example  of  one  leader  that  was  able  to  make  a 
significant  impact  for  one  crew  in  the  midst  of  a  toxic  leader. 

This  paper  finds  that  the  current  leadership  training  model  and  focus  is  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  up-and-coming  commanding  officers.  It  recommends  implementation  of  two  integrated 
solutions  that  would  ensure  we  remain  the  premier  subsurface  navy  in  the  world.  First,  we  must 
implement  a  focus  on  servant-leadership  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  training  time  allotted 
in  training  schools.  This  focus  must  continue  through  the  subsequent  tours  of  duty  at  sea. 
Second,  a  change  in  the  officer  career  pipeline  is  recommended  to  split  the  officer  corps  into 
either  tactical  officers  or  technical  officers.  This  would  allow  officer  career  fields  that  focus  on 
operational  employment  of  the  submarine  and  engineering  separately. 
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Leadership  in  Command  under  the  Sea 


Command  at  sea  is  the  pinnacle  of  the  submarine  naval  officer’s  career.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  submarine  officer  becomes  the  tip  of  the  war  fighting  spear.  The  mantel  of  submarine 
command  brings  with  it  a  weight  of  responsibility  that  few  will  ever  understand.  Nowhere  in 
society  is  one  man  responsible  for  every  detail  of  human  life  to  the  extent  of  that  a  submarine 
captain.  The  production  of  water,  the  production  of  oxygen  for  breathing,  the  removal  of  all 
atmosphere  contaminants,  the  storage  and  production  of  food  for  several  months,  the  health  and 
medical  needs,  and  the  safety  of  each  man  in  the  most  hostile  of  environments.  His  command 
platform  is  “filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  inside  with  450  volts  of  electrical  generators, 
equipment  and  wires,  4500  pound  air  pressure  systems,  and  3000  pound  hydraulic  oil.”'  All  this 
and  more  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  submarine  commanding  officer  in  the  confines  of  a  360’ 
ship  amongst  the  most  awesome  firepower  known  to  mankind  with  a  several  hundred  Watt 
nuclear  reactor  at  bone  crushing  depths  that  are  in  excess  of  800’  and  350  psi.  Encased  in  this 
pressure  vessel,  the  commanding  officer  takes  his  crew  and  massive  platform  of  kinetic  and 
potential  energy  into  enemy  waters  under  presidential  tasking  on  orders  higher  than  top  secret  to 
perform  tasks  and  collect  information  vital  to  national  security.  This  must  be  done  for  periods  of 
six  months  or  longer  while  keeping  the  moral  of  the  crew  high  while  confined  to  living  quarters 
smaller  than  a  walk-in  closet.  This  only  begins  to  shed  light  on  the  burden  of  leadership  that 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  United  States  Navy  Submarine  Commanding  Officer. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  under  such  extreme  pressures  we  develop  very  talented, 
technically  minded  professionals.  However,  under  those  same  stresses  and  pressures,  we 
develop  extremes  in  leadership  styles  and  abilities.  With  all  that  is  placed  on  these  men  in  their 
training  and  preparation  to  take  such  a  technologically  advanced  weapon  into  such  hostile 
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environments,  we  fail  to  give  them  the  proper  training  in  leadership  and  experienee  necessary  to 
ensure  that  each  commanding  officer  is  successful.  I  attribute  this  partially  to  an  insufficient 
focus  on  leadership  training  and  employment  through  the  officer  career  path.  The  other  part,  I 
attribute  to  a  leadership  style  perpetuated  by  the  father  of  the  nuclear  submarine  community. 
Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover,  who  personally  selected  each  of  his  nuclear  officers. 

Considering  all  the  risks  involved,  it  is  understandable  why  the  focus  of  the  submarine 
officer’s  training  pipeline  focuses  primarily  on  the  technical  first  and  then  the  tactical  second. 
Additionally,  submarine  commanders  perform  their  tasks  under  the  strong  influence  of  the  Naval 
Reactors  nuclear  umbrella.  This  leads  to  a  technically  minded  corps  of  officers  that 
overemphasizes  technical  acumen  over  tactical  acumen.  “Michael  Dobbs,  a  former  submarine 
CO  said,  ‘The  emphasis  on  engineering  over  war  fighting  and  mariner  skills  during  the 
submarine  officer’s  formative  years  can  ingrain  an  overly  strong  reliance  on  analytical  decision¬ 
making  that  often  lasts  an  entire  career.  Officers  are  indoctrinated  into  a  mindset  where  facts, 
precedent,  and  strict  adherence  to  procedures  dominate  intuition,  common  sense,  and  what  feels 
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right.’”  “The  submarine  force’s  preoccupation  with  being  ‘good  nukes’  is  the  bedrock  of  its 
risk-averse  culture  and  is  at  the  heart  of  its  protective  controlling  nature.  For  the  past  60  years, 
the  force  has  trained  tomorrow’s  leaders  to  be  nuclear  engineers  first,  naval  tacticians  and 
strategists  second.”"^  The  purpose  of  this  narrative  study  is  to  understand  the  leadership  model  in 
the  United  States  submarine  force,  how  it  diminishes  operational  effectiveness,  and  how 
implementation  of  two  integrated  solutions  would  ensure  we  remain  the  premier  subsurface 
navy. 
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Background 


Rickover’s  Influence 

In  order  to  understand  the  problems  with  the  leadership  model  that  permeates  the 
submarine  foree,  one  must  understand  its  beginning  and  baekground.  The  submarine  foree  has  a 
rieh  and  vibrant  history  full  of  stories  of  honor  and  prestige  from  World  War  II  to  present  day. 
Throughout  those  many  years,  there  have  been  signifieant  ehanges  in  the  submarine  foree.  The 
foree  started  out  as  a  diesel-eleetrie  boat  fleet  that  spent  more  time  on  the  surfaee  than 
submerged.  This  all  ehanged  with  the  advent  of  nuelear  power  and  Admiral  Hyman  G. 
Riekover,  the  father  of  our  Nuelear  Navy. 

Admiral  Riekover  immigrated  to  the  United  States  from  Poland  with  his  parents  just  prior 
to  WWI.  He  was  an  extremely  driven,  focused  man  that  found  little  use  for  relaxation  or 
personal  pleasure.  As  a  junior  naval  officer,  he  was  made  a  Department  Head  as  the  Engineer  on 
his  first  ship  due  to  his  drive  and  meticulous  nature.  Seeing  the  future  on  naval  warfare  in  the 
submarine  force,  he  transitioned  to  submarines  with  the  express  vision  of  nuclear  power  carrying 
these  machines  to  the  extreme.  It  was  through  his  vision,  drive  and  determination  that  the  advent 
of  the  nuclear  submarine  came  to  fruition.  The  process  of  getting  approval  for  this  nuclear 
submarine  force  and  maintaining  it  was  not  an  easy  one.  This  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Hyman 
G.  Riekover  for  the  majority  of  his  63  year  naval  career,  serving  longer  than  any  other  admiral  in 
naval  history.  In  1946  Riekover  pushed  his  way  into  a  position  at  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories  on  the  heels  of  the  Manhattan  Project.^  This  would  be  the  beginnings  of  Naval 
Reactors  and  his  leadership  in  the  force.  He  had  a  clear  vision  for  nuclear  power  and  what  it 
could  do  for  the  nation.  His  vision  and  direction  was  so  crucial  that  the  attempted  forced 
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retirement  of  Rickover  by  several  other  Navy  admirals  was  blocked  on  many  occasions  by  four 
different  presidents.  Why  did  so  many  want  his  retirement  on  so  many  different  occasions  when 
he  was  the  one  that  led  so  much  innovation?  It  was  due  to  the  way  in  which  he  did  it.  His 
leadership  style  was  one  of  tyrannical  control.  A  1954  time  magazine  article  stated,  "Sharp- 
tongued  Hyman  Rickover  spurred  his  men  to  exhaustion,  ripped  through  red  tape,  and  drove 
contractors  into  rages. His  temper  and  tongue  it  seemed  were  in  constant  battle  as  to  which 
could  be  the  hottest  and  sharpest.  Even  the  most  accomplished  and  personally  selected  to  work 
for  him  had  conflicting  feelings.  Such  was  the  case  with  Edward  E.  Beach,  Jr.,  who  worked  as 
his  right  hand  man  for  many  years  and  referred  to  "the  kindly  old  gentleman"  (or  simply  "KOG", 
as  Rickover  became  euphemistically  known  in  inner  circles)  unaffectionately  as  a  "tyrant"  with 
"no  account  of  his  gradually  failing  powers"  in  his  later  years. ^ 

When  the  question  from  congress  came  as  to  how  he  would  ensure  that  his  program  did 
not  have  any  mistakes,  Rickover  responded  that  he  would  personally  choose  each  officer  that 
came  into  the  Naval  Nuclear  Engineering  program.  This  he  did  by  personally  interviewing  each 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Officer  Candidate  in  his  office  after  they  passed  a  series  of  technical  oral 
interviews  and  written  examinations.^  This  process  continues  today.  The  means  by  which  he 
would  test  candidates  were  bizarre  in  many  senses.  In  an  interview  with  Diane  Sawyer  of  CBS’ 
60  Minutes,  he  admitted  to  “locking  candidates  in  broom  closets...,  making  them  sit  in  chairs 
during  the  interview  with  the  two  front  legs  cut  off. . . ,  insulting  them  personally,”  and  a  myriad 
of  other  strange  tactics.^  This  was  his  way  of  screening  those  that  were  the  right  type  to  watch 
over  his  nuclear  reactors.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  many  of  the  officers  he  chose  only  emulated 
the  example  of  their  highest  leader,  the  one  that  directed  the  nuclear  navy. 
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Admiral  Rickover  and  his  successors  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  personality  and 
direetion  of  the  submarine  force.  It  is  important  to  know  that  the  admiral  over  all  the  U.S. 
submarine  foree  is  a  three  star.  Admiral  Rickover  and  his  successors  at  Naval  Reactors  are  all 
four  star  admirals.  This  teehnical  foree  has  the  power  and  has  many  times  exereised  it  to 
remove  a  submarine  from  the  aetive  force  when  they  deem  the  erew  to  be  not  competent  in  their 
ability  to  operate  the  reactor  plant.  The  Rickover  mentality  has  permeated  throughout  the  ages 
and  every  level  of  operations  of  the  submarine  foree.  It  has  been  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse. 
While  it  has  provided  a  history  and  atmosphere  of  zero  defects,  it  has  placed  an  emphasis  on  the 
teehnical  nature  of  the  submarines  and  a  focus  on  nuclear  power  vice  tactics  and  leadership.'' 
Coupled  with  the  aforementioned  pressures  of  command  at  sea  and  the  abrasive  leadership  style 
taught  by  example  of  these  early  leaders,  some  of  our  submarine  commanding  officers  develop 
toxic  leadership  styles  once  the  hatch  is  shut  and  the  ship  is  submerged.  Leadership  analyst 
Gillian  Flynn  defines  a  toxic  leader  as  one  “who  bullies,  threatens,  yells.  The  manager  whose 
mood  swings  determine  the  elimate  of  the  office  on  any  given  day.  They  suceeed  by  tearing 
others  down.”  This  is  the  type  of  leader  and  commanding  officer  that  should  have  no  place  in 
our  submarine  force.  Unfortunately,  we  not  only  allow  it  but  secretly  condone  it  at  times.  How 
is  it  then  that  these  types  of  leaders  are  still  developed  and  advanced?  It  is  due  to  our  culture 
from  the  Rickover  mentality  and  culture  is  a  diffieult  element  to  ehange. 

The  Making  of  a  Submarine  Commanding  Officer 

“Being  the  eommanding  officer  of  a  U.S.  submarine,  is  one  of  the  most  prized  and 
eompetitively  sought  jobs  in  the  Navy.  The  Navy  begins  grooming  prospective  submarine 
commanders  from  the  moment  they  are  eommissioned  as  ensigns-hoping  to  make  eaeh  sub 
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captain  careful  but  deeisive,  reliant  but  not  dependent  on  his  crew”  It  is  in  the  initial  training 
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that  the  leadership  styles  of  Riekover  and  his  sueeessors  are  ingrained  in  the  minds  and 
personalities  of  young  offieers.  Sinee  every  eommanding  offieer  must  be  nuelear  qualified  as 
established  by  Riekover  at  the  birth  of  the  program,  the  road  to  eommand  eommenees  with  the 
teehnieal  nuclear  training/"^  A  submarine  officer’s  first  exposure  to  the  submarine  force  is 
through  Rickover’s  strong  nuclear  training  program  that  engulfs  their  lives  for  the  first  year  and  a 
half  of  training.  In  this  nuclear  training  pipeline,  the  newly  commissioned  officer  receives  only 
one  week  of  leadership  training.  After  passing  nuclear  power  school,  nuclear  prototype  and  the 
Submarine  Basic  Officer  Course,  Ensigns  report  to  their  first  submarine.  The  first  two  years 
onboard  are  focused  on  nuclear  propulsion  and  preparation  for  certification  by  Naval  Reactors  as 
Engineer.  The  training  is  intense  with  little  time  for  sleep  and  virtually  no  relaxation.  It  is  only 
in  the  last  six  to  nine  months  left  onboard  that  the  officers  focus  on  tactics  and  ship  driving. 

Technical  Versus  Tactical 

Which  is  more  important,  to  be  technically  or  tactically  proficient?  In  theory  the 
submarine  community  wants  a  balance  between  the  two.  In  reality,  the  facts  show  the  opposite. 
The  training  pipeline  for  the  junior  officer  shows  a  1  to  4  ratio  for  tactical  versus  technical 
training.  Granted,  this  is  in  the  first  seven  years  of  commissioned  service  and  tactical  training 
does  increase  starting  with  the  eighth  year.  The  focus  for  the  crew  underway  does  not  change 
though.  My  experience  with  two  submarines  and  working  with  the  officers  and  crews  from 
around  the  fleet  highlights  an  overwhelming  feeling  that  the  purpose  of  the  submarine  is  to 
transport  the  nuclear  reactor  around  the  seas.  Underway,  the  typical  submarine  will  drill  four 
days  a  week.  Three  of  those  days  are  spent  entirely  with  propulsion/nuclear  plant  related  drills 
while  the  fourth  day  will  be  dedicated  to  drills  forward  of  the  reactor  plant  and  tactical  scenarios. 
If  ship’s  schedule  does  not  allow  for  all  four  drill  sets  that  week,  the  first  set  to  be  removed  will 
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typically  be  the  tactical  set.  The  justifieation  is  due  to  a  minimum  number  of  hours  of  casualty 
training  drills  that  Naval  Reactors  requires  eaeh  quarter. 

Commanding  offieers  fear  failure  of  not  meeting  the  quota  of  drills  and  evolutions 
required  of  Naval  Reaetors  eaeh  quarter.  In  faet,  eaeh  commanding  officer  is  required  to  submit 
a  detailed  nuelear  training  report  to  the  head  of  Naval  Reaetors  eaeh  quarter.  This  report 
details  every  hour  of  elassroom  training,  evolution,  and  problems  encountered  with  each  group 
of  nuclear  trained  individuals  aboard  ship,  espeeially  the  officers.  I  have  seen  on  several 
oceasion  messages  that  direeted  my  eommanding  offieers  to  eall  Naval  Reactors  and  explain  the 
eontents  of  one  of  these  letters.  On  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there  is  no  similar  report  that 
details  an  equivalent  taetieal  training  proeess  for  the  erew  or  offieers.  One  of  the  driving  faetors 
is  the  requirement  for  the  ship  to  pass  an  Operational  Reactors  Safeguard  Exam  (ORSE)  every 
year,  regardless  of  the  eondition  of  the  ship.  The  requirement  is  not  as  stringent  on  the  taetieal 
side.  Additionally,  failure  to  pass  the  ORSE  is  grounds  to  have  “the  keys”  taken  away  from  the 
commanding  officer  where  failure  of  a  Taetieal  Readiness  Exam  (TRE)  does  not  yield  the  same 
result.  This  umbrella  of  nuelear  influence  permeates  every  aspect  of  life  aboard  ship.  It  is  what 
makes  us  the  safest  among  all  diseiplines  in  the  Navy.  However,  the  foeus  that  is  plaeed  upon 
safe  operations  of  nuelear  power  has  foreed  the  submarine  foree  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
technical  vice  taetieal.  This  unbalanee  has  plaeed  us  in  seeond  plaee  in  the  world’s  eyes  in 
submarine  taetieal  ability  to  the  British  whose  tactical  training  in  their  Perisher  Command 
Course  is  eonsidered  the  premier  training  program  for  submariners  around  the  world. 

The  few  U.S.  submariners  that  are  privileged  to  attend  the  course  each  year  return 
astounded  at  the  difference  in  foeus  and  training  between  the  U.S.  and  our  British  counterparts. 
Many  of  the  taeties,  thumb  rules,  and  litany  that  we  now  employ  come  from  the  training  that 
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U.S.  submarine  officers  learn  while  at  Perisher.  It  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  is  still  on  the  forefront  of 


technical  development  of  submarine  platforms  but  has  lost  the  edge  in  the  tactical  training  for  the 
employment  of  them  due  to  a  disproportionate  focus  on  nuclear  power. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  goal  in  our  training.  It  is  the  ability  to  safely 
employ  the  most  technically  advanced  submarines  with  tactical  superiority.  Commander  Ryan 
Ramsey  of  the  Royal  Navy  stated,  “The  ultimate  goal  for  those  that  contribute  to  the  progression 
of  the  Junior  Warfare  Officer  (JWO)  is  to  produce  a  Commanding  Officer,  capable  of  great 
warfare  feats,  able  to  lead  his  team  effectively  with  authority  and  manage  the  demanding 
administrative  workings  of  a  submarine.  Making  the  submarine  JWO  develop  from  the  analytical 
approach  to  leadership  and  decision  making  to  the  intuitive  approach  is  what  should  be  achieved 
prior  to  his  Department  Head  tour  -  it  is  possible!  Tactics,  guidelines  and  experience  play  a 
significant  part  in  the  intuitive  approach.”  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  U.S.  submarine  force.  The 
focus  on  tactics  for  officer  development  does  not  begin  until  the  Department  Head  tour.  One  of 
the  premier  U.S.  submarine  tacticians  Captian  Emil  Casciano  stated,  “Intuitive  decisions  are 
made  after  one  detects  cues  and  patterns  that  emerge  from  complex  situations,  and  then  chooses 
a  course  of  action  that  likely  will  be  successful.  The  action  chosen  is  based  on  experience-the 
person  has  seen  similar  situations  and  draws  on  a  ‘library’  of  responses.”  If  we  are  not  giving 
adequate  time  to  the  junior  officers  to  develop  a  bank  of  experiences  to  pull  from,  then  the 
intuitive  decisions  that  Captain  Casciano  speaks  of  will  not  be  intuitive  and  mistakes  will  be 
made. 

Submarine  Officer  Leadership  Model 

During  the  thirty  to  thirty-three  month  initial  sea  tour,  each  officer  is  assigned  to  various 
divisions  as  the  division  officer  with  a  chief  petty  officer  to  teach  him  how  to  be  a  division 
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officer.  The  experienees  that  an  offieer  has  as  a  leader  in  these  division  offieer  billets  are  as 

varied  as  the  individuals.  Some  do  reeeive  excellent  opportunities  to  step  up  and  lead  while 

others  are  told  by  the  chief  to  just  work  on  getting  qualified  and  let  him  worry  about  the  division. 

The  opportunity  to  lead  is  significant,  but  not  all  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The  officers 

that  do  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  beeome  the  cream  of  the  crop  and  are  the  reason  “that 

22 

they  are  highly  sought,  for  positions  in  career  fields  outside  the  nuelear  power  industry.” 
Sadly,  it  is  many  of  the  “good  ones  that  get  out”  aeeording  to  a  consensus  on  the  Navy  First 
Class  Petty  Officer  leadership  forum. 

Officer  Leadership  Development  Continuum 


Figure  1,  Officer  Leadership  Development  Continuum 

This  lack  of  leadership  training  continues  as  officers  progress  through  Department  Plead, 
Executive  Officer,  and  finally.  Commanding  Officer.  As  seen  in  figure  1,  the  submarine  officer 
corps  only  receives  one  week  of  formal  leadership  instruction  prior  to  each  assignment.  This 
training  is  esteemed  by  many  as  another  week  of  vacation  since  it  generally  follows  several 
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months  of  intense  teehnical  or  tactical  training.  A  focus  on  leadership  training  and  application 
is  generally  non-existent  in  the  training  pipeline  though  the  models  show  the  contrary.  This 
mentality  is  permeated  by  many  in  the  training  facilities  and  in  the  community.  Hence  many 
believe  that  leadership  is  something  that  is  learned  on  the  job.  This  “lack  in  frequency  of 
leadership  training  and  the  less  than  adequate  professional  training  means  that  the  brunt  of  the 
shortfall  must  be  made  up  by  mentorship  at  the  unit  level.”  The  issue  is  that  it  is  Rickover’s 
toxic,  micro-management  style  of  leadership  that  is  generally  adopted  to  fill  the  void  of  training 
since  that  is  what  many  officers  see  and  experience.  The  problem  becomes  one  of  incorporating 

“the  wrong  mentorship,  (thus)  a  cycle  of  poor  leaders  and  submariners  are  generated.  Once  this 
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starts  it  is  very  difficult  to  break.” 

Leadership  Effects  on  Retention 

The  result  is  the  loss  of  talent  from  year  to  year  as  the  “good”  officers  leave  since  they 
feel  that  they  cannot  make  a  difference  or  endure  the  oppressive  environment.  As  one  officer 
stated  in  his  resignation  letter,  “The  most  significant  problem  I  see  is  our  continual  use  of 
negative  leadership.  My  decision  to  resign  is  based  primarily  on  my  experiences  with  the  quality 
of  leadership.  I  believe  that  poor  leadership  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  much  of  the  discontent  that  I 
see  in  most  of  my  peers.  It  is  not  simply  an  issue  of  an  unpleasant  encounter  with  one  or  several 
individuals.  Instead,  my  experiences  and  observations  are  evidence  of  a  leadership  culture  that  is 
fundamentally  flawed.”  Numerous  examples  of  resignations  that  site  leadership  as  the  number 
one  problem  fill  the  internet  although  in  my  experience,  many  of  the  junior  officer’s  removed 
any  language  about  poor  leadership  practices  prior  to  submission.  The  primary  reason  that  many 
do  this  is  due  to  the  repercussions  and  many  interviews  that  followed  when  their  peers  submitted 
letters  citing  leadership  reasons.  This  could  explain  why  a  study  of  U.S.  Navy  junior  officer 
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retention  found  “that  leadership  has  not  been  a  signifieant  factor  in  submarine  officer 
retention.”  While  there  is  an  impressive  corps  of  officers  that  do  stay  and  assume  command, 
the  atmosphere  is  prime  for  those  that  develop  toxic  leadership  traits  to  stay  and  continue  the 

32 

cycle  of  screamers,  as  they  are  commonly  referred  to  amongst  the  ranks. 

Retention  is  a  problem  in  the  submarine  officer  corps  and  has  been  for  the  last  three 

-IT 

decades.  Vice  Admiral  N.  R.  Ryan,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  stated  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Personnel  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  Recruiting/Retention  in  February 
2000,  “Retaining  the  right  quantity  and  quality  of  nuclear-trained  officers  remains  the  primary 
challenge  for  the  community.  Submarine  officer  retention  is  currently  below  that  required  to 
sustain  force  structure.  Retention  rates  improved  in  FY99  to  30  percent  (compared  to  FY98 
retention  of  27  percent).  Retention  rates  must  improve  to  a  nominal  38  percent  to  adequately 
meet  steady-state  manning  requirements.”^"^  The  submarine  force  has  not  met  this  goal  and 
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retention  hovers  from  year  to  year  just  below  the  38  percent  mark. 

Is  the  job  not  challenging  enough?  Is  the  pay  not  sufficient?  Is  it  the  time  away  from 
home?  The  answer  to  those  three  questions  is  a  resounding  no.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
job  is  extremely  challenging.  The  pay  is  the  best  in  all  of  the  military.  A  Navy  submarine  0-3 

38 

with  six  years  time  in  service  makes  on  average  $120,000  a  year  with  bonuses  and  subpay. 
The  Nuclear  Officer  Incentive  Bonus  was  recently  approved  to  be  raised  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000  per  year.^^  The  job  is  difficult  aboard  a  submarine.  Time  away  from  family  is  a  heavy 
burden  to  bear.  However,  these  are  not  the  main  reasons  that  our  quality  officers  get  out.  It  is 
due  to  the  toxic  atmosphere  that  some  leaders  in  the  submarine  community  create.  Otherwise, 
we  would  not  have  to  throw  the  tens  of  thousands  a  year  in  bonuses  and  submarine  pay  at  each 
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officer  in  an  attempt  to  retain  them.  Retention  rates  have  not  inereased  as  the  bonuses  have 
inereased  over  the  years."^*^  Money  is  not  the  answer.  The  right  type  of  leadership  is. 

Toxic  Leadership 

No  leader  is  going  to  be  perfeet  and  please  all  his  subordinates.  Mistakes  will  always  be 
made  as  deeisions  are  not  always  black  and  white,  right  or  wrong.  Leaders  will  have  to  make 
decisions  at  times  that  are  unpopular,  difficult  to  enforce  and  possibly  lead  to  loss  of  life.  Many 
organizations  and  particularly  the  different  branehes  of  the  armed  forees  deal  with 
counterproductive  leadership  styles  that  emerge  with  new  leaders  and  situations.  The  concern 
beeomes  of  what  will  be  the  long  lasting  effects  on  the  unit  from  poor  leadership.  Organizations 
can  and  do  recover  from  poor  leadership.  The  leadership  style  in  question  here  is  not  poor 
leadership  but  toxie  leadership.  In  Military  Review  of  July  2004,  Colonel  George  E.  Reed,  U.S. 
Army,  analyzed  the  problem  with  toxic  leadership  and  why  it  continues  in  the  military.  He 
concluded  that  “military  culture  esteems  technical  competence,  and  teehnieal  competence  will 
lead  some  senior  leaders  to  overlook  flawed  toxie  leaders. Additionally,  “subordinates  might 
not  report  toxic  leaders  beeause  nobody  likes  a  whiner.  We  expeet  professionals  to  perform  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  despite  a  supervisor’s  leadership  style.”  In  the  military,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  just  grin  and  bear  it  with  the  knowledge  that  ehanges  in  command  come  every  few 
years.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  wait  out  toxie  leaders. Exaeerbating  the  problem  is  that  these 
leaders  eontinue  to  progress  in  the  system  and  “the  higher  they  progress,  the  more  damage  they 

do.”44 

While  attending  the  Air  War  College  (AWC),  Colonel  Reed  reported  that  “virtually  every 
AWC  student  participating  in  the  project  could  speak  about  serving  under  toxie  leaders. The 
submarine  foree  is  no  different.  If  anything,  we  develop  them  in  greater  numbers  and  toxicity 
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due  to  the  emphasis  on  nuelear  technical  competence  and  lack  of  leadership  training.  This 
coupled  with  the  intense  operations  at  sea  in  the  confines  of  the  submarine  only  accentuate  toxic 
leadership  characteristics.  There  is  much  evidence  that  supports  the  fact  that  toxic  leaders 
continue  to  develop  and  progress  throughout  the  submarine  force.  Occasionally  these  leaders’ 
effects  don’t  stay  hidden  beneath  the  depths  of  the  oceans  but  surface  to  the  point  that  they  are 
relieved  of  command.  This  happened  most  recently  on  the  USS  WEST  VIRGINIA,  as  the 
commanding  officer  “was  relieved  due  to  a  loss  of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  command. 
Although  there  were  no  specific  incidents  that  led  to  his  relief,  it  was  due  to  the  poor  command 
climate  that  he  fostered."^^  Several  forums  discuss  the  specifics  from  the  crew  underway,  many 
of  which  cannot  be  validated.  The  fact  is  though  that  when  the  toxicity  of  the  commanding 
officer  reaches  the  levels  that  they  are  relieved,  the  command  climate  and  moral  of  the  crew  is 
damaged  to  the  point  that  it  will  take  years  to  recover.  This  is  not  an  isolated  incident  as  several 
submarine  commanding  officers  have  been  relieved  over  the  years  for  similar  issues.  The  two 
cases  that  follow  are  of  toxic  leaders,  submarine  commanders,  one  which  was  relieved  of 
command  and  the  other  was  not. 

Leadership  Case  Studies 

USS  FLORIDA  1997 

In  July  1997,  the  commander  of  the  USS  FLORIDA  was  relieved  of  command  due  to  loss 
of  confidence."^^  The  commander  was  a  prior  enlisted  officer.  The  crew  knew  this  and  was 
excited  to  have  him  aboard  when  he  took  command  since  they  felt  that  his  command  style  would 
reflect  the  experience  of  being  “one  of  them.”"^^  One  of  the  Chief  Petty  Officers  said  that  the 
enlisted  were  especially  excited  since  they  “felt  he  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  on  the 
deckplates.”^^  This  all  changed  once  he  took  command  and  the  hatches  were  shut  with  the 
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submarine  underway.  Immediately  the  erew  began  to  experience  the  wrath  and  public  outbursts 
from  the  man  that  they  looked  to  as  their  leader.  Meals  in  the  wardroom  turned  from  being  a 
time  that  the  officers  looked  forward  to  for  comradery  and  relaxation  to  a  painful  and  awkward 
hour.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  commander  was  late  for  a  meal,  the  executive  officer  (XO) 
borrowed  the  fork  from  the  CO’s  place  setting  to  replace  one  that  was  missing  from  his  own. 
The  XO  thought  it  was  alright  since  the  CO  was  never  late  to  a  meal.  When  the  CO  later  showed 
for  the  meal  and  saw  his  fork  was  gone,  he  lashed  out  at  the  XO,  who  had  already  apologized. 
“Don’t  you  ever  take  my  f— ing  fork!  It’s  my  fork — don’t  touch  it.”^'  One  of  the  junior  officer 

52 

lieutenants,  who  was  sitting  nearby,  reported,  “It  was  like  a  blast  of  a  stage  five  hurricane.” 

This  was  the  first  in  a  string  of  incidents  that  continued  to  escalate  over  the  course  of  the 
patrol.  Bursts  of  outrage  and  public  humiliation  were  common.  The  crew  reported  that  “few 
could  hide  from  the  skipper’s  wrath.”  During  an  incident  when  the  ship  was  at  periscope  depth 
with  very  high  seas  and  the  Diving  Officer  of  the  Watch  was  having  difficulty  maintaining  depth, 
as  expected  for  the  conditions,  the  commanding  officer  “looked  at  him  and  announced  loudly: 
‘You’re  disqualified.”^'^  The  news  of  the  incident  shook  the  crew.  The  old  adage,  praise  in 
public  and  reprimand  in  private  was  reversed.  Many  more  similar  incidences  followed  which 
only  alienated  the  crew  from  the  commanding  officer.  This  is  a  dangerous  situation.  Once  the 
crew  is  alienated,  they  won’t  tell  the  commanding  officer  of  problems,  they  wait  until  the  crisis 
hits.  One  of  the  crew  reported,  “You’re  not  supposed  to  be  afraid  of  your  captain,  to  tell  him 
stuff.  But  nobody  wanted  to.”^^ 

The  culmination  came  during  a  Tactical  Readiness  Exam  when  many  of  admiral’s  staff 
heard  the  reports  from  the  crew  and  reported  up  that  the  crew  was  “despondent.  Upon  return 
to  port,  the  group  admiral  gathered  the  facts  and  made  the  decision.  The  Commanding  Officer 
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was  relieved  of  command.  The  official  reports  will  often  soften  the  actual  conditions  and 
stresses  that  the  crew  faced,  as  I  have  seen  from  personal  experience.  Fortunately,  in  this  case 
the  admiral  believed  his  staff  and  took  the  reports  seriously  showing  the  moral  courage  that  is 
needed  to  weed  out  this  type  of  toxic  leadership.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  next  case  study. 

First  Commanding  Officer 

During  my  tour  as  a  Junior  Officer  on  my  first  submarine,  I  served  under  one  of  these 
toxic  leaders.  My  first  captain  was  one  that  brought  terror  and  fear  wherever  he  went.  His  mere 
presence  intimidated,  and  not  out  of  respect.  He  was  notorious  for  his  horrible  temper,  his  bursts 
of  outrage,  his  demeaning  and  tearing  apart  of  individuals  in  public,  and  the  extremes  that  he 
would  take  in  belittling  even  the  most  competent  individual  in  front  of  his  peers.  Those  that 
served  with  me  under  his  tyrannical  control  in  those  dark  days  still  tell  others  that  there  is  no  way 
that  you  could  understand  how  utterly  depressing  and  difficult  it  was.  Even  now,  when  those  I 
come  in  contact  with  in  senior  navy  leadership  that  knew  him,  find  out  that  he  was  my  first 
captain,  they  respond  the  same.  “I  can’t  believe  that  you  stayed  in  the  navy  after  serving  under 
that  man!”  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  until  his  last  patrol  as  commanding  officer  that  he  was 
investigated  by  the  squadron.  Interviews  were  held  and  many  on  the  crew  voiced  their  opinion 
and  experiences.  After  a  month  of  investigation,  no  changes  were  made.  One  source  from  the 
squadron  told  me  and  the  other  officers  that  the  reason  that  he  was  not  relieved  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  scheduled  change  of  command  was  only  two  months  after  the  investigation.  He  said 
that  the  commodore  felt  it  was  better  to  just  let  him  transfer  and  avoid  the  public  embarrassment. 
We  do  know  that  he  was  issued  a  letter  of  instruction,  a  formal  reprimand  and  instruction  to 
change,  for  his  actions  but  that  was  not  sufficient.  The  moral  courage  to  relieve  him  was  not 
exhibited.  Similarly,  we  as  a  crew  failed  to  bring  out  many  of  the  incidents  early  enough  in  his 
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career  to  facilitate  a  change.  We  cowered  in  fear  of  what  it  would  mean  if  we  were  the  whiners 
that  reported  him. 

The  Example 

However,  it  was  while  serving  under  sueh  a  leader  that  I  learned  one  of  the  greatest 
lessons  in  the  Navy  and  in  life  from  another  leader.  It  was  the  third  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
patrol  that  I  had  been  on  with  this  commanding  officer  and  it  was  the  worst.  It  was  however  the 
first  one  with  my  new  exeeutive  offieer,  who  was  different  in  every  way.  It  was  on  a  particularly 
difficult  day  that  the  XO  ealled  the  entire  wardroom  of  officers  together  after  the  captain  had 
went  to  bed.  He  not  only  saw  the  pain  that  the  erew  was  under  but  had  experieneed  it  firsthand. 
It  was  there  in  that  meeting  that  he  asked  the  pointed  question  to  all  of  us,  “Men,  why  are  we 
here?”  There  was  a  myriad  of  responses,  most  superfieial  in  nature  given  the  mood  and  a  eouple 
of  cynical  ones.  The  XO  finally  told  us  in  so  many  words  that  though  many  of  our  responses  had 
value,  none  of  them  were  correct.  He  went  on  to  say,  “The  reason  we  are  here  is  to  lead  men!” 
Simple  as  it  sounds,  that  answer  gave  us  more  direction  and  purpose  than  anything  else  could 
have.  Why?  Beeause  it  came  from  a  man  that  did  just  that;  he  led  men.  He  then  set  forth  a 
pattern  on  how  to  lead  the  crew  without  undermining  the  captain.  He  inspired  and  cared  for 
everyman  on  the  ship  whieh  produeed  outstanding  results,  even  though  the  attitude  of  the  eaptain 
never  changed.  Until  that  patrol,  we  had  not  seen  true  leadership.  It  was  the  one  thing  we  laeked 
until  he  stepped  foot  onboard.  He  taught  eaeh  of  us  from  that  point  on  how  to  lead,  even  when 
those  above  us  wouldn’t  or  couldn’t.  He  led  from  the  front  and  united  the  erew  without 
overriding  or  alienating  the  commanding  officer.  I  didn’t  recognize  it  then  but  I  do  now.  His 
style  of  leadership  was  one  of  servant  leadership. 
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With  the  frequency  of  toxic  leadership  that  is  encountered  in  the  submarine  force,  what 
can  be  done  to  eliminate  it?  Additionally,  with  the  focus  on  the  technical  aspect  of  submarining 
over  the  tactical,  what  solutions  are  there  to  correct  both  problems?  Correcting  the  problems 
now  will  not  be  easy  but  it  must  be  done.  The  “submarine  force  leadership  must  embrace  a  new 
mindset  that  breaks  with  the  culture  that  has  developed  over  the  past  60  years  and  promote  the 
innovation,  leadership  and  ingenuity  that  started  with  its  World  War  II  submarine  heroes. I 
pose  two  possible  solutions,  in  the  order  of  precedence;  implement  a  focus  on  Servant  Leadersip 
and  change  the  officer  career  pipeline. 

The  Solutions 

Time  for  Change:  Servant  Leadership  in  the  Submarine  Force 

The  first  order  of  business  is  [to  begin]  on  a  course  toward  people-building  with 
leadership  that  has  a  firmly  established  context  of  people  first.  With  that,  the 
right  actions  fall  naturally  into  place. 

— Robert  K,  Greenleaf 

One  junior  officer  that  resigned  after  his  initial  commitment  was  completed  stated,  “The 
Navy's  method  of  leadership  is  fundamentally  based  upon  negative  reinforcement.  At  every  turn, 
behavioral  change  is  attempted  through  criticism  and  punishment.  As  a  junior  officer  first 
starting  to  monitor  maintenance  practices  on  my  submarine,  I  was  instructed  by  my  Department 
Head  to  omit  positive  comments  since  they  ‘provided  no  value.’  In  the  absence  of  negative 
comments,  a  simple  disclaimer  is  made:  ‘No  deficiencies  noted.’  Seldom  is  feedback  provided 
highlighting  what  was  done  correctly  or  how  to  correct  the  deficiencies  that  were  observed,  and 
any  such  feedback  is  off  the  record.”  An  organization  that  focuses  strictly  on  the  negative  will 
never  achieve  its  full  potential.  A  common  saying  among  the  submarine  community  is  that  you 
get  what  you  inspect.  Thus  the  tendency  is  a  push  to  inspect  and  micro-manage  everything.  “If 
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we  believe  that  responsible  leaders  must  have  their  hands  in  everything,  controlling  every 
decision,  person,  and  moment,  then  we  cannot  hope  for  anything  except  what  we  already  have — 
a  treadmill  of  frantic  efforts  that  end  up  destroying  our  individual  and  collective  vitality. 
Servant-leadership  can  change  this  without  sacrificing  the  outstanding  safety  record  that  the 
United  States  Submarine  Force  has  earned  and  maintained  throughout  the  years. 

So  what  is  servant-leadership?  As  Robert  K.  Greenleaf  states,  “The  servant-leader  is 
servant  first...  It  begins  with  the  natural  feeling  that  one  wants  to  serve,  to  serve  first.  Then 
conscious  choice  brings  one  to  aspire  to  lead.”^*^  More  appropriate,  “a  servant  leader  is  an 
individual  who  aspires  to  serve  first  and  espouses  servant  leadership  theory  not  only  in  belief,  but 
in  action.”^^  The  transition  from  belief  to  consistent  actions  is  the  key  to  make  servant- 
leadership  valid.  “Servant-leadership  offers  new  ways  to  capitalize  on  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  all... and  encourages  individuals  to  grow  from  just  doing  a  job  into  having  fully 
engaged  minds  and  hearts.”  It  is  a  leadership  style  that  is  counterintuitive  at  first  to  the  natural 
man,  who  inherently  wants  to  control  and  direct  with  the  sole  purpose  of  results.  Servant- 
leadership  is  a  “holistic  approach  to  work,  building  a  sense  of  community,  and  the  sharing  of 
power  in  decision  making.”  It  is  not  management  by  committee,  or  in  our  case,  command  by 
committee.  Rather,  it  is  the  serving  of  those  that  one  leads  and,  in  the  process,  empowering  them 
to  act. 

Why  is  this  so  important  for  the  submarine  force?  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  man  that 
wears  the  coveted  dolphins  on  his  chest  depends  on  each  other  for  his  life,  in  every  action  he 
takes  aboard  the  submarine.  Each  valve,  switch,  or  lever  he  operates,  if  done  improperly,  could 
cost  the  life  of  every  man  on  the  submarine.  After  months  and  years  of  training  and  upon 
earning  the  submarine  dolphins,  the  commanding  officer  personally  pins  the  dolphins  on  the 
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newly  qualified  submariner  and  states,  “Having  my  full  eonfidenee  and  trust....”  Similarly,  eaeh 
man  on  the  submarine  must  look  at  the  captain  and  mentally  state,  “Having  my  full  confidence 
and  trust...”  Submarining  is  inherently  a  symbiotic  community  by  nature,  each  man  depending 
on  the  other  for  his  life  and  well  being.  The  benefit  of  servant-leadership  is  the  strength  it  brings 
by  “encouraging  everyone  to  actively  seek  opportunities  to  both  serve  and  lead  others,  thereby 
setting  up  the  potential  for  raising  the  quality  of  life  throughout. 

So  if  this  is  the  case,  isn’t  servant  leadership  being  employed  already?  The  answer  is  yes 
and  no.  It  is  in  a  few  isolated  cases  and  by  individuals  that  bring  the  practice  with  them  with 
their  natural  feeling  to  want  to  serve,  as  was  the  case  with  my  second  Executive  Officer.  The 
majority  do  not,  especially  in  today’s  society  that  does  not  focus  on  service  of  one  another.  The 
key  is  that  “in  the  practice  of  servant-leadership,  people  confront  their  weaknesses,  their  egos, 
and  their  limitations,  and  are  so  empowered  to  deal  with  them.”^^  Thus  in  confronting  their 
weaknesses  and  egos,  the  leaders  find  humility,  insight  and  understanding.  It  forces  them  to 
understand  more  of  the  situations  that  they  will  deal  with  and  remove  their  own  personal  biases 
out  of  the  decision  making  process.  The  result  is  that  the  crew  and  those  they  serve  will  feel  that 
that  commanding  officer  truly  has  their  best  interest  at  the  core  of  his  heart  while  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  mission.  “When  servant-leadership  becomes  a  goal  of  the  organization — or 
part  of  its  vision — those  who  adopt  it  become  mentors  to  each  other.  Learners  are  thus 
apprenticed  to  mentors  but  also  to  one  another.”^^  This  in  return  leads  to  greater  confidence  in 
the  abilities  of  the  subordinate  and  a  desire  for  excellence  in  every  aspect.  A  cycle  thus  begins 
that  only  elevates  the  entire  crew  and  it  becomes  infectious. 

In  the  process  of  implementing  servant-leadership  as  the  standard  for  leadership  in  the 
submarine  force,  it  is  important  that  the  men  understand  that  a  servant  leader  is  not  a  weak 
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leader.  Servant  leaders  in  the  submarine  force  inherently  need  to  be  decisive  individuals,  strong 
in  their  abilities,  just  not  overbearing  or  belittling.  It  is  incumbent  on  a  servant  leader  to  inspire 
by  their  example  and  to  not  make  their  subordinates  cower  or  act  out  of  fear.  Command  is  a 
position,  leadership  is  not.  Why  are  we  here?  “To  lead  men!”  This  should  be  the  mindset  of 
every  commissioned  officer  in  the  submarine  force.  We  are  not  meant  to  be  the  technical 
experts,  but  the  tactical  experts  that  lead  and  fight  the  ship.  If  that  is  to  be  the  case,  we  must 
inspire  those  that  work  for  us.  The  question  then  becomes  how.  In  the  submarine  force, 
knowledge  generally  brings  respect.  We  must  be  knowledgeable  in  the  technical  aspects,  but  we 
are  not  meant  to  be  the  experts.  We  must  learn  to  lead  in  a  way  that  inspires.  The  practice 
“begins  with  serving,  not  because  it  is  more  important  than  leading,  but  because  it  is  more 
difficult.”'^^ 

Though  submarine  crews  respect  knowledge,  they  are  still  human  beings  and  humans  will 
never  care  how  much  a  leader  knows  until  they  know  how  much  he  cares.  “Great  leaders  are 
responsible  for  creating  work  environments  in  which  people  care  about  each  other,  share  pride  in 
a  common  goal,  and  celebrate  the  successes  of  all.  For  this  atmosphere  to  flourish,  we  have  to 
realize  that,  though  we  can’t  change  everyone  around  us,  we  can  change  ourselves,  and  make  a 
difference. Developing  this  atmosphere  requires  an  inordinate  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  new  leader,  especially  if  he  is  coming  into  a  command  that  has  an  oppressive  environment.  It 
can  be  done  though.  It  must  be  done.  By  doing  this,  we  will  change  the  idea  that  “leadership 
means  influencing  the  community  to  follow  the  leader’s  vision”  to  “leadership  means  influencing 
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the  community  to  face  its  problems.” 
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360  Degree  Review 

One  change  that  I  propose  to  help  leaders  foster  servant  leadership  and  prevent  the  toxic 
leaders  from  progressing  is  implementing  a  360  degree  review  process.  This  is  the  process  by 
which  subordinates  have  the  opportunity  to  rate  their  leaders.  Admittingly,  there  is  an  inherent 
danger  in  this  type  of  process  since  it  can  have  the  effect  of  creating  leaders  that  are  more 
concerned  with  making  friends  than  accomplishing  the  mission.  It  inherently  possesses  a  risk  of 
becoming  a  popularity  contest.  If  the  review  system  is  set  up  correctly  and  the  evaluation  marks 
are  based  upon  leadership  traits  and  competency,  the  concern  of  keeping  the  people-pleaser 
leaders  can  be  removed.  To  be  a  successful  servant  leader,  there  is  no  requirement  to  be  liked  for 
ones  personality. 

This  360  degree  review  process  must  remove  the  popularity  factor  from  the  equation. 
Instead,  it  should  focus  on  capabilities;  leadership,  tactical,  and  technical.  The  method  of  rating 
a  superior  officer  will  need  to  be  an  area  of  focused  research  to  ensure  that  superior  rating’s 
reflect  their  true  capabilities  as  a  leader  and  not  his  ability  to  make  friends  or  become  popular. 
History  has  shown  that  a  360  degree  review  process  has  been  successfully  implemented  by 
several  U.S.  corporations,  increasing  productivity,  retention  and  workplace  environment.  By 
receiving  honest  feedback  through  a  360  degree  review  process,  leaders  will  be  able  to  see  how 
they  are  leading  from  the  most  important  individuals,  the  people  they  lead. 

Changing  the  Command  Progression 

The  significant  problems  we  face  cannot  be  solved  at  the  same  level  of  thinking  we  were  at  when 

we  created  them 

Albert  Einstein 
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With  the  increasing  technological  capabilities  and  complexities  of  nuclear  submarines 
and  their  tactical  systems,  the  amount  of  information  that  must  be  mastered  to  expertly  employ 
them  is  surpassing  the  capacity  of  most  officers.  Many  submarine  officers  feel  that  they  are 
becoming  a  jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none.  The  model  for  officer  selection  and 
progression  that  we  use  today  is  the  same  as  the  one  that  Admiral  Rickover  established.  The  one 
change  that  has  been  made  is  a  reduction  in  sea  tour  lengths  for  junior  officers,  department 
heads,  and  executive  officers.  The  average  reduction  in  time  has  been  six  months  per  sea  tour. 
This  year  and  a  half  combined  reduction  over  a  career  has  not  affected  the  nuclear  technical 
ability  of  the  officers,  but  the  tactical  ability.  It  is  in  that  last  six  months  as  a  junior  officer  that 
he  learns  the  most  about  tactics,  ship  control  and  employment.  Likewise,  it  is  the  last  six  months 
as  a  department  head  and  executive  officer  that  tactics  are  ingrained.  The  result  is  the  loss  in 
tactical  experience  of  those  that  are  rising  to  the  ranks  of  command.  The  justification  for 
decreasing  the  tour  lengths  is  to  allow  more  of  our  senior  officers  the  ability  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
admiral  and  key  positions  for  submarine  force  relevancy.  This  is  understandable  given  the 
battles  that  take  place  in  the  Pentagon  for  funding.  The  cost  though  to  the  submarine  force  has 
been  our  overall  tactical  ability.  Times  and  technology  have  changed  and  it  is  time  to  evaluate 
whether  that  same  officer  career  progression  process  is  optimizing  the  talent  we  bring  into  the 
submarine  officer  corps. 

Why  then  do  we  continue  with  the  same  model  of  officer  qualification  and  progression 
when  the  work  load  and  knowledge  requirements  have  increased  over  the  years?  Then  answer  is 
that  we  have  always  done  it  that  way  since  that  is  the  way  Admiral  Rickover  set  up  the  program. 
As  stated  earlier,  submarine  officers  qualify  first  as  nuclear  officers  and  then  qualify  as  tactical 
officers.  Why  do  we  do  this?  It  is  so  the  officer  of  the  deck,  who  has  complete  control  of  the 
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submarine,  will  understand  everything  that  can  go  wrong  and  the  implications  of  his  actions  on 
the  entire  ship.  Is  it  possible  to  be  a  good  officer  of  the  deck  and  not  be  nuclear  qualified  then? 
The  answer  is  yes.  In  unique  cases  on  Trident  submarines,  the  Assistant  Weapons  Officer,  is 
allowed  to  qualify  officer  of  the  deck  submerged.  He  is  generally  a  limited  duty  officer  (LDO) 
who  will  never  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  senior  officer  on  submarines.  Two  separate 
Assistant  Weapons  Officers  on  my  first  submarine  qualified  officer  of  the  deck  and  mastered  the 
procedures  for  reactor  plant  casualties  that  would  affect  them  as  officers  of  the  deck  and  then 
focused  on  their  tactical  ability.  The  result  was  that  they  were  better  officers  of  the  deck  than 
most  of  the  junior  officers  and  department  heads.  The  reason  that  they  were  able  to  do  this  was 
due  to  a  capable  Engineering  Officer  of  the  Watch  (EOOW)  that  stood  watch  over  the  reactor 
and  propulsion  plants.  If  the  nuclear  reactor  can  be  maintained,  as  it  has  since  the  birth  of 

nuclear  submarines,  with  a  competent  EOOW,  why  not  split  the  submarine  officer  corps  forward 
and  aft? 

I  propose  we  do  just  that.  Change  the  submarine  officer  career  path.  Establish  a  pipeline 
that  trains  engineering  officers  specifically  to  operate  the  reactor  and  propulsion  plant  and  a 
pipeline  that  trains  tactical  officers  that  will  master  submarine  employment.  This  is  not  a  radical 
new  idea  that  is  untested.  The  British  have  employed  that  model  for  years  with  success.  This 
would  not  change  submarine  officer  manning  requirements  since  we  could  designate  five  junior 
officers  as  tactical  and  five  as  technical.  The  technical  officers  would  continue  their  progression 
as  nuclear  officers  with  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  different  division  officers  during  each  sea 
tour,  culminating  with  Engineer  as  the  capstone  position.  Tactical  officers  would  follow  the 
progression  as  division  officer,  department  head,  executive  officer,  and  then  commanding 
officer. 
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How  then  would  we  address  the  congressional  requirement  that  every  commanding 
officer  be  nuclear  qualified?  In  the  same  manner  that  we  do  for  commanding  officers  of  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carriers.  Each  aircraft  carrier  CO  is  required  to  be  a  pilot  first  and  then  nuclear 
qualified.  With  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  fulfill  both  career  paths,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  that  concurrently.  Thus,  when  a  pilot  that  has  progressed  through  the  ranks  to  command  is 
selected,  he  or  she  is  then  sent  to  nuclear  power  school  and  prototype  for  a  year  prior  to 
assuming  command  to  receive  a  nuclear  certification.  This  same  model  could  be  applied  to  the 
tactical  officer  that  is  selected  for  command,  thus  allowing  him  to  focus  solely  on  tactical 
employment  of  the  submarine  for  his  entire  career  until  he  is  ready  to  assume  command.  This 
would  allow  the  technical  corps  of  officers  to  become  more  knowledgeable  in  reactor  plant  and 
propulsion  plant  details,  thus  making  them  better  advisors  to  the  commanding  officer  on  matters 
related  to  plant  operations. 

Are  there  risks  involved?  Yes.  Overbearing  COs  may  not  take  good  recommendations 
or  make  poor  decisions  with  respect  to  the  nuclear  reactor  since  their  level  of  knowledge  will  not 
match  that  of  today’s  COs.  This  is  where  a  focus  on  servant  leadership  will  help  to  mitigate  that 
risk,  training  COs  to  listen  more  and  remove  overbearing  characteristics.  Additionally, 
submarine  Engineers  are  trained  to  obey  sound  judgment  and  knowledge  with  respect  to  plant 
operations.  Operating  the  plant  in  a  manner  or  taking  any  action  that  would  place  the  crew  or 
submarine  in  jeopardy  would  constitute  an  unlawful  order.  Next,  in  a  force  that  gives  respect 
based  on  knowledge,  criticism  of  the  commanding  officer  may  arise  among  the  nuclear  trained 
officers  and  sailors  since  his  experience  and  level  of  knowledge  may  not  match  theirs.  Once 
again,  if  servant  leadership  is  employed  properly,  the  commanding  officer  will  earn  the  respect 
of  the  entire  crew. 
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Conclusion 


“It  is  hard  to  imagine  successful  integration  of  submarines  into  the  operational  picture 
without  officers  that  have  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  operational  warfare.”  “If  the 
Submarine  Service  is  to  succeed  in  the  future  the  Junior  Warfare  Officer  must  be  provided  with 
the  following  during  individual  training:  The  ability  to  develop  leadership  skills,  a  firm  base  of 
knowledge  of  warfare  and  strategy,  and  a  foundation  of  operational  experience. This  cannot 
be  done  with  the  current  rate  of  increasing  information  that  the  junior  officer  must  master  to 
effectively  employ  the  submarine.  Nor  will  we  retain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  officers  needed 
to  ensure  we  maintain  the  premier  submarine  force  without  a  change  in  leadership  focus.  The 
most  effective  way  to  overcome  both  of  these  problems  is  through  a  combined  solution;  split  the 
submarine  officer  career  progression  and  designate  tactical  officers  and  engineering  officers,  and 
change  the  leadership  training  continuum  to  ingrain  servant  leadership  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  every  officer. 

Admiral  Rickover  realized  the  importance  of  having  total  responsibility.  He  once  said: 
“Responsibility  is  a  unique  concept:  it  can  only  reside  and  inhere  (sic)  in  a  single  individual. 
You  may  share  it  with  others,  but  your  portion  is  not  diminished.  You  may  delegate  it,  but  it  is 
still  with  you.  You  may  disclaim  it,  but  you  cannot  divest  yourself  of  it.  Even  if  you  do  not 
recognize  it  or  admit  its  presence,  you  cannot  escape  it.  If  responsibility  is  rightfully  yours,  no 
evasion,  or  ignorance,  or  passing  the  blame  can  shift  the  burden  to  someone  else.  Unless  you  can 
point  your  finger  at  the  person  who  is  responsible  when  something  goes  wrong,  then  you  have 
never  had  anyone  really  responsible.”^^  We,  as  submarine  officers,  are  responsible  for  the 
direction  that  the  United  States  submarine  force  takes  over  the  next  several  decades.  The 
responsibility  lies  with  us  to  make  the  changes  now  that  will  ensure  that  we  are  the  most 
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operationally  proficient,  both  tactically  and  technically.  The  most  effective  way  for  this  to 
happen  is  through  a  focus  on  servant-leadership. 
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